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| The terms of the paper will be, as heretofore, fifty cents 
—— per annuni, poyrble in advance. Cur experience in requi- 


‘Ting advance payments makes it necessary that a strict ob- 
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Indianapolis, January, 1848. 
OOOO TT w,,) servance of these terms be enforced. With the American 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. _Agriculturist we can say that ‘“‘subscribers would never 

This number completes the present volume of the Farmer | ™#ke objection to this decision if they had any idea of the 
and Gardener. Heretofore we have antiounced to its read- | /088 and trouble of conducting a periodical when any other 
ers that on account of the removal of Mr. Beecher and the ©°¥"se is pursued.” But in view of the change made in the 
limited patronage given to this paper, it would be discontin- 
ved with this number unless we could succeed in making 
arrangements for its continuation. It gives us pleasure to 
state that such arrangeinents are made; and hereafter the 
Farmer and Gardener will be under the control of Mr. C. 
Davisson. Its readers wil! find in him an intelligent editor; 
for both his education and agricultural taste fit him for the 
station he assumes. His acquaintance with Botany and 
Agricultural Chemistry will enable him to understand the 
technical terms used by writers on agricultural subjects con- 
nected with these sciences, and to so change these terms, in 
his editorial writings and selections, as to bring their meau- 
ng within the comprehension of the genera! reader, who 
cannot be supposed to have much knowledge of them. One 
of our greatest annoyances to our farmers is the use of those 
words which none but the botanist and chemist understand; 
We learn from Mr. Davisson that he is now making exer- 
tions to have regular correspondents, from the practical ag- 
ricujturists of our State, that his paper may be the medium 
through which whatever is usefal to our farmers may be 
Several have promised their ceutri- 


paper we will forward the first number of the next volume 
to our old subscribers, expecting every one who does not 
purpose continuing his patronage, to return it, with his name 
marked on it. 
but that all will remit the subscription price and each one 
exert himseif among his neighbors to procure additional sub- 
Let it not be said that the farmers of Indiana re- 
fused support to their State paper; while Ohio, Iilinois, 
Michigan, Missouri and lowa have their State Agricultural 
publications. 


jut we hope no one wil! pursue this course, 
scribers. 


Let a just State pride and due regard to their 
occupation, urge them to sustain the Farmer and Gardener: 
and, on our part, we can assure them that no effort will be 
wanting by Mr. Davisson to render it worthy their pat- 


ronage.— Publisher. 


INDEX TOC VOLUME THIRD. 

Notwithstanding the absence of the editor during the 
greater portion of the year, no one who looks over the in- 
dex of the Farmer avd Gardener for the year just closed, can 
suy that it does not contain the full worth of the small! a- 
commeanicated . = mount paid for it by the subscriber. 
butions, that so desirable an object may be effected. branch of farming—numerous as they are—upon which 

When it is considered that the Agricultural is the great something has not been said. Many of them have been 
nterest of Indiana, it might be supposed that nothing would very fully treated of, as for example the management of 
be easier than successfully to establish a State Agricultural poos and the production of honey—one of the greatest luxu- 
paper. But experience shows the reverse to be the “ase; | ries of our country: there are a dozen different articles on 
and while political papers are established in nearly every | this subject. As many are devoted to the cultivation of Trees, 
county, and political meetings can be had, at a day’s notice, | bho) ornamental and useful, which add so much to ourcom- 
yetin such a State as ours, a> State Agricultural publication | fert, pleasure and profit. Corn, wheat, and the grasses have 
barely exists, and scarcely a County Agricultural Society _been attended to; horses, cattle, and sheep have many pages 
is formed. Is this right? Are our farmers doing justice to | set apart to them, the addresses to farmers by Gov. Wright, 
the importance and usefulness of their occupation, when | Gen. Tallmadge, and Dr. Darlington, are alone worth the 
they manifest this indifference to it? Are the improvements | gybscriptiow price: the numerous useful receipts, the arti- 
in Agriculture so few, or so unimportant, that no paper is cles upon soap- -making and the dairy, upon fruits and upon 
wanted to communicate them to all? Surely not; for no | ‘flowers, upon puddings, poultry and potatoes, all go to make 
business of life is more rapidly progressing or assuming a up a most interesting volume, worthy of binding and pres- 
nobler station than Agriculture. The whole number of articles is about five hun- 


Improvement in farming will be the chief object; garden- 


ng a secondary object. Both are highly useful; but the so few of them are from the pens: 
, . » . " " ho ’ "4 f rma Bite raf? re “ae why : a 
magnitude of the first, especiully in our “tate, as to the ers: but if the Indiana farmers auc ¢ r vhore in 
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terests alone the work is devoted, will do their duty hereaf- | 
ter, their paper will not be without an editor, and its pages 
wl] swell with communications from all over the State. 
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We heartily second the suggestions of our able lowa friend 
There is but one paper exclusively devoted to the farming 
interests of Indiana, yet it has been poorly sustained by the 
yeomanry whom it is designed to improve,—not half a doz- 
en on an averege have taken it in the State, consequently 
‘t has not yet paid expenses. A few long-headed farmers im 
every part of the State have from the first been subscribers 
to the Indiana Farmer—have mace it their constant com- 
panion on rainy days and winter nights—and improved by 
its contents. A few also are subscribers to similar works 
published in other States. But take the whole State togeth- 
er, there is not one in fifty of the farmers in the State that 
takes a paperof any kind. We know of no agricultural pa- 
per in the Union unworthy of support, yet we think it the 
duty of “every one to nurse her own child.’ Therefore, 
Indianians, aid us in doubling the subscription list of the 
Farmer for 1848: and you that can afford it, should also 
take other works upon the subject of farming. 











SELECTIONS. 
USEFUL HINTS FOR FARMERS---THEIR SONS AND 
DAUGHTERS, culled from various quarters. 

Maxine Aucer Hotes wirn a Gimier.— ‘*My boy. what 
are you doing with that gimlet?”’ said I to a flaxen-haired 
urchin, who was laboring away with all his might at a piece 
of board before him, ‘trying to make an auger hole” was 
the reply without raising his eyes. 

Precisely the business of at least two-thirds of the worlu— ; 
this making auger holes with a gimlet. 

Here is young A. who has just escaped from the clerk's 
desk behind the counter. He sports his moustachios, his 





imperials, carries a rattan, drinks champaign, talks big, 
about the profits of banking or shaving notes. Te thinks | 
he is reaily a great man—but everybody around him sees he | 
is only iiten auger holes with a gimlet. 

Mr. B. may be put down as a distinguished professor of | 
the gimlet. He was a farmer. His father left him a fine | 
farm, free from incumbrance — but he would’nt be content 
—speculation in corn and flour arose before hm — fortunes 
were made in a twinkling — so he sold out — bo't largely | 
dreamed of the riches of Astor and of Rothchild, no more’ 
work. But at last the bubble burst. The Irish would’nt! 
all stay starved—prices fell, and now Mr. B. has found out | 
that it is dificult 1o make auger-holes with a gimiet 

Miss C. is a nice pretty girl, and might be very useful too, 
for she has intelligence — but she must be the ton — goes to 
plays, lounges on sofas, keeps her bed till noon, imagines 
that she is a belle, disdains labor, forgets or tries to, that her 
father was a mechanic, and all for what, why she is trying 
to work herself up into the belief that an auger hole can be 
made with a gimlet. 

Book Farminc.— What is it? common book farming is 
learning by means of books, new facts, opinions, results of 
experiments, mode of operation, and the using such parts of 
the information as can be turned to profitable accounts in 
our individual situations. I wonder if this will be called 
folly? Ifso, the more there is of it in the world the better 
for the farmer. Let us know what others are doing, and 
then we can soon find out whether there is anything more 
that we can do to improve our farms, what say you boys’ 
Look at the agricultural papers, and learn what is going on 
in the world, and don’t be afraid and once and awhile to 
write for the paper yourself? 

_ Asues, Meanows.—When we increase the crop of grass, 
in a meadow, by means of gypsum, we remove a greater 
quantity of potash with the hay, thancan under ordinary Cir | 
cumstances be restored. Hence after a ‘apse of years, the | 
crop of grass diminishes on meadows manured with gyp-— 





sum, owing to the deficiency of potash. If the meadow i 
strewed occasionally with house or leached ashes, the grass- 
es will thrive as lururiantly as ever. ‘The potash is by this 


‘| means restored. Beys remember this. 


Titutine THE Earto— You musy Be HONEstT. — In tilling 
the earth, some people go upon the same principle that reg- 
ulates their business intercourse with men. They must be 
sure to get the advantage of the trade; aud if this cannot be 
secured without, they must cheat and deceive the person 
with whom theydeal. And they think to practice the same 
artifice upon old mother earth. You will see them on their 
ground, in the spring as sly as dogs apparently calculating 
that earth had forgotten the exhausting crops that were tak- 
en from her the last year; perhaps they will give a sprink- 
ling of manure, and throw it on so as to make the earth 
think there is a noble lot of it. Well, they go to work; but 
the earth won't be cheated. She will reward every man ac- 
cording to his works, and tell the truth in the autumn. You 
cannot get the advantage of her, as you can with human cus- 
tomers. ‘Treat her well and she will reward your expendi- 
tures and toil; but attempt to cheat her and she will make 
you sorry for it when harvest comes. 

A new England farmer said that one year he made $1500 
by minding his own business, and $500 by letting the busi- 
ness of others alone, in all $2000, a pretty fair sum for one 
year, for doing right. This act at 6 per centum interest 
a te in thirty years as an annuity would produce 
$155,116. 37-100. 

Mr. Penn’s Law for promoting industry. 

Be it enacted; That al! children of 12 years of age and 
upwards, be taught some useful trade or rkill to the end 
that none ever be idle in the province, but that if they be 
poor, they may become rich, and tf they be rich and become 
poor, they need not want. This law and fifty-eight others 
of great importance were framed by the assembly during a 
session of only three days. Wonder if the Legislature of N. 
York and Ohio in a session of 120 days framed any law 
that will do as much good as this one; what do the farmers 
ssy.— | Ohio Cult. Unxcie Jonatuan. 





RUNNING OUT OF VARIETIES---CHANGE OF SEED. 

We have often spoken in reference to this subject. 5t!! 
there is no doubt many entertain the idea that varieties o! 
grain, vegetables, and fruits, have their periods of existence 
Ancther idea, akin to this is, that it is necessury to “change 
seed’’—that a kind of corn, potatoes, or other vegetables, 
naturally tends to degenerate, when its cultivation is cou- 
tinued on the same farm; and that to insure the best crops, 
seed must occasionally be procured from a distance. We 
believe that the reverse of this is trae—that the tendency 1s 
to naturalize on every spot of earth those species and varie- 
ties best adapted to the situation and circumstances. Man, 
it is true, may counteract this effort of nature by modes o! 
propagation adverse to the principle. The natural course 
would be to encourage and continue those plants which had 
best adapted themselves to the location, and which woul: 
from generation to generation produce the most perfect see 
and the most vigorous stock. Man, instead of this, sows 
the seed perhaps, of those plants which are least perfect, anc 
which, in consequence, produce a degenerate stock , declin- 
ng st'll more with each generation. 

t should be the aim of every farmer to procure in the 
first instance, those kinds of grain or vegetables, which, 
from their known character, would be most likely to suc- 
ceed on his land; and then to select seed from those partcu- 
lar plants or stocks which are found in the greatest perfec: 
tion. Let this course be strictly and constantly followed, 
and no change made, (unless as a mere experiment on @ 
small scale,) till it is certain that a better kind can be subst 
tuted. 

We lately met with some striking facts in reference ‘ 
this subject, in an article written by Joseph wg 7 of Coop- 
er’s Point, New Jersey, and published in the Memoirs of the 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. The article was writ: 
ten in 1799, and shortly after its appearance in this country, 
it was re-published in Europe, where it received much at 
tention. Mr. Cooper was led by his own experience ane 
observation, continued through more than for-y years, t0 
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to distant piaces, or different soils or climates, is beneficial 
eagriculture.”’ He says — 

“In or about the year 1746, my father procured the seeds 
of the long early squash, which have been kept on the farm 
ever since without changing, and are now far preferable to 
what they were at first. Ourearly peas were procured from 
Lendon in the spring before Braddock’s defeat, (1756,) @nd 
have been planted successively every season since, on the 
same place. ‘They have not been changed, and are now pre- 
ferable to what they were when first obtained. ‘The seed of 
ourasparagus was procured from New York in !752, and 
since that time I have not planted a seed except what grew 
on my beds; and by selecting the seed from the largest stalks, 
[have improved it greatly. A complaint is very general 
that potatoes of every kind degenerate, at which [ am not 
surprised, When the most proper means to produce that ef- 
fect are constantly practiced, te wit: using or selling the 
best, and planting the refuse; by which means almost the 
whole of those planted are most degenerated. This consid- 
eration induced me to try an opposite method. Having of- 
ten observed that some plants or vines produced potatoes 
arger, better shaped, and in greater abundance than others, 
without any apparent reason except the operation of na- 
ture, it induced me to save a quantity from such only for 
planting the ensuing season; and I was highly gratified in 
finding their production exceed that of others of the same 
kind planted at the same time, and with every equal advan- 
tage. By continuing the practice, I am satistied | Lave been 
fully compensated for all the additional trouble.”’ 

Mr. Cooper also states that about the year 1772, he re- 
ceived a few grains of a small kind of Indian corn, said to 
have come originally from Guinea, and to have the habit of 
bearing from eight to ten ears on a stalk. The corn was 

planted, and the ears were of a very sma!! size, small ker- 
nel, and but little ripened before frost. He saved some of 
the largest and earliest, and the next season planted them 
between rows of a larger and earlier kind. He saved seeds 
from stalks that produced the greatest number of the largest 
ears, and were the first to rien, which he planted the ensu- 
ing seasen, and he found the product superior in quantity 
and quality to any he had ever before raised. Hecontinued 
to plant that kind of corn, always being careful to select the 
seed, and it proved so valuable that he never changed it. He 
gathered the seed in the field, selecting the earliest and best 
ears—or rather, selecting from stalks containing the greut- 
est number of good ears. 

He mentions also a striking example in regard to melons. 
He received from Georgia some seeds of a kind of water- 
meion represented to be of superior quality. He says— 
“Knowing that seed from vegetables which had grown in 
more southern Climates required a longer summer than that 
produced here, | gave them the most favorabie situation, 
and used glasses to bring them forward, yet very few ri- 
pened to perfection; but finding them to be as excellent in 
quality as described, | saved seed from those first ripe, and 
by continuing that practice four or five years, they became 
as early melons as I ever had.”’ 

A similar instance in regard to the naturalization of mel- 
ons Came within the knowledge of the writer. Several years 
since, a gentleman near Zanesville, Ohio, brought from the 
southern part of Virginia some seeds of a choice variety of 
water-melon. The kind had been cultivated in the neigh- 
borhood from which the seeds were taken with great car-, 
and kept entirely free from any intermixture for fifty years. 
The new location afforded a season hardly long enough for 
their full maturity, but by taking care to select the earliest, 
the variety became in a few years adapted to the climate, 
and our friend became noted for the finest water-melons 
ever known in the region.—Albany Cult. 








Tuoroven Cuntivation.—Thorough cultivation is abso- 
a necessary tothe production of good crops. The land 
should be kept loose, and finely pulverized to a considera- 
ble depth, that the roots may easily penetrate the soil in ev- 
ery direction. Under such management the rain wil run 
down, instead of running off, as is the case when the ground 
becomes dry, hard and baked. 

The water that descends in a wel! managed soil, will im 
part rse by evaporation and supply the deficiency im time 


, over the hay field. 


of drought. It is frequently the case that so far from 
thorough cultivation, the manure is only coarsely mixed 
with the soil, and it remains undisturbed through the sea- 
son, the weeds being cut down and the earth barely stirred 
a little at the surface. The consequence is light crops. 

When the soil is very light and dry there is an advantage 
in stirring it quite deep. By deep plowing among corn on 
sandy soil, the effects of drought have been avoided in a very 
dry season.— Farmers’ Monthly Visitor. 








Dazss ror F anwers.— There is no reason, certainly, why 
farmers should not study the principles of propriety in dress, 
as well as those of the boa ton. As their labors are necess 
arily more wearying as weli as more wearing and destructive 
to clothes, than those of the merchant, the lawyer or the 
doctor, they should remember that this fact is, alone, suffi- 
cient to sanction them in “ sporting = ~2 cheaper and hum- 
bler dress. “ Poor Richard’’ was never more rigid in the 
inculcation of any maxims, than in that of those which had 
relation to the cardinal virtues of frugality andeconomy. 

He had alwaysa much higher epinion of the individual 
who was not ashamed, in his industry, to wear a patched 
coat—ay, even though it out-rival,in the multiplicity of its 
complicated hues, the integument of him of yore, thau for 
the mere fop who exposed his back to the aahesive plasters of 
the law. Wear your own coat,even if it be apoor one; and 
above all, let its style and quality be adapted to your * cail- 
ing.’’ ‘This is the true philosophy.— Maine Far. 











IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 
The following glance at some of the improvements which 
have been made in agriculture within the last fifty years, is 
from the pen of Alexander Walsh, Esq. We are sorry that 
Indiana has not kept up with all her neighbors in these im- 
provements. Her “Agricultural Associations’ are few and 
far between—few “‘horse rakes”’ are found in her meadows, 
and ‘‘draining’’ has been sadly neglected, the most of her 
ditches being the “dry ditches’’ of her unfinished canals. 
We trust a change will come over her before another year. 

Tue Prow.—In this implement the advance in thirty 
years has beeen truly astonishing. There is scarcely less 
difference between the neat cast-iron plow of the present 
time and the clumsy wooden article used for the purpose at 
that period, than between that and the iron-pointed crotchet 
stick used by the ancients. In the case of working and the 
effect produced on the soil, every man competent to judge 
will admit that the difference effeeted by improvement in 
the last thirty years is equal to fifty per cent. 

Turesuinc Macuine. — Experience shows that the far- 
mer who gets out and sells his grain in autumn, admitting 
that the prices are the same, realizes at least ten per cent 
more than he who does not dispose of his crop til! the fol 
lowing spring. But it may be safely asserted that in grain- 
growing districts, the whole force of the farm, if devoted to 
that object alone, would not be able to bring his grain into 
market in the fal! if threshed by hand. Hence the thresh- 
ing machine hascome to aid, and does the work so much 
better and quicker than it can be done by hand, that the 
getting out of a thousand bushels of wheat is counted a 
smal! affair. 

Tue Horse Raxe. — With this instrument on land fitted 
as meadews always should be, one man and horse will do 
the work of six men with hand rakes. The valle of this 
labor-saving machine will not be disputed by those who 
have tested its power when time presses, or storms lower 
tis not less valuable as a gleaner iu 
the wheat and barley stubble, where no care can preventa 
quantity of grain being left, surprising to one who has never 
gleaned with the horse rake. 


Acraicutturat Associations. —The splendid agricultural 
improvements now here and there exhibited, are the results 
of agricultural journals and agricu!tural associations, where 


enterprising individuals meet periodically, and by inter- 








changing their ileas, increase the genera! stock, in at least 
the compouud ratio to their numbers; each one returns 
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home with the knowledge possessed by the whole, and with| spring. Sometimes the grape vines may be pruned any carriage 
a commensurate stock of new suggestions for future exper-| time in winter, or very early in spring without their bleed- and fue 
iments and reflection. The spontaneous operations of the | ing, but it is better not to depend upon this uncertainty — estate Is 
human mind in an unassisted state, require ages to arrive at | Boston Cult. no long 
results which united efforts of numerous individuals, excited en—is | 
by emulation would produce in, perhaps, a few days. Most dwellin 
other employments lead to associations, while the farmer Osx or Guano.—Ex-Gov. Hill, in a very excellent address the use 
remuins in an isolated state, scarcely regarding the opera-| delivered before the farmers of Bedford and other associa- cut int 
tious of his neighbor. tions, gives the following concise description of and rules in but the 

Agricultural associations of this and other States have al- | regard to the use of guano as a manure. arable. 
ready effected wonders, and these wonders are now becom-| “I have purchased and procured, for my next year's ing; fo 
ing the joint stock of the Agricultural Society of this State, | planting, two tons of African guano. Little of this article much | 
which has been got up by the unremitting and persevering | has been used in New England—it is dangerous to be used Now 
exertions of a few gentlemen, who have thereby conferred | #8 coming in direct contact with soils. It will kill seed corn a text, 
lasting benefits upon their countrymen. ‘ wherever it touches; and it is so powerful, in a season of aced 

inpian Corn. — The benefits of skillful cultivation are /drovght, that it will make corn of a lvxuriant green in a and in 
shown in the improvement of the corn, as much perhaps as | bed of sand, when laid at a proper distance; it will inevita- fitted | 
iu any other way. A crop of seventy-five bushels per aker, | bly burn up and wither the growing stalks if brought into ble kit 
is now as common as fifty was a few years ago; and there | Near contact. It is the strongest manare that ever has been Buc 
can be little doubt that 100 bushels per aker are now oftener | Used within my knowledge—its ammonia is about one aun- 
reached than were 70 at thut period. dred for one of the strongest and richest stable manure. I! The 

W ricur or Carrie.—The records of the Smithfield mar- | Shows its strength by throwing out additional ears to the - 
ket in London, prove that within one hundred years, the av- | €orn blades, filling the ears to the point, and sometimes net 
erage weight of the cattle killed for that market has nearly | throwing the ear into a double head. It early extends the Rober 
doubled, rising from between four and five hundred to be- | Pots of the growing corn blade far over the ground; I have drink’ 
tween seven and eight hundred, and the greater part of this | traced these to the distance of three feet, within four weeks believ 
increase has been in the last forty years. It is calculated | Of the time of planting. This guano, like fire and water, is han 
that the cattle offered at the Brighton market, near Boston, | @ good servant, bat a bad master. os weapenee to aie end 7 
average at least fifty per cent. more at the present time than | atmosphere, it will flee away entirely; put to the touch ot Tr 
they did twenty years since. This improvement we owe to ‘most kinds of seeds, it will kill them as effectually as the whicl 
the knowledge brought to bear on the breeding of cattle, and | Soaking in strong lye. Its best application would be, per- grate 
agriculture generally. haps, a general admixture with soil or manure, entirely cov- cottes 

Imrroven Pics —Here is an improvement, which uo one, | ered over until the ammonia passes into the veins and arter- rank 
however slightly acquainted with the animal can deny. The | ies of the vegetable production which is added by it. Saving horse 
dullest eye can distinguish between the round, fat, beautiful , ninety parts in the hundred in the price of transport, and pats 
Berkshire, and the thin, lean, long-nosed, and long-legged, | ¢@3ily applied to many acres in the hurried season of putting prog 
hound-like creature which seems more fitted for the chase | in crops, guano is destined to become the best of manures. the s 
than the sty. The farmer feels the difference in his corn- | These remarks will apply to a light soil as to the peculiar and | 
crib, and still more in his pocket. The difference in the | value of guano—for a single year; its effects on crops o! tu- cree 
cost of feeding and in the pork made, between the improved | ture years, remains to be developed.” is a | 
varieties and those generally fed twenty-five years sinee, is | re 
not less than forty percent. This is the result of skillfal | —_ 
selection and crosses. | PROESTS CO FAS. — 

F'rurrs.—Compare the quantity and quality of the yeget-| Messrs. Editors,—I have been much intevested with var — 
ables now offered in our markets, with those exhibited shir. | ous papers that have appeared from time to thme in the Cul- clas 
ty years ago, and the improvement is astonishing. From | tivator, on the profits of farming; butin my opion, some assil 
the growth of the cucumber to the production of the most | of the writers have taken a wrong view of the subject; ma- met 
Celicious of our fruits, the influence of science is felt, and | king the profits of farming to resolve itself into a mere ques- bree 
the encouragement for further effort, and the certuinty of | tion of doliars and cents; than which, nothing can be more we 
an aniple reward, is everywhere visible. foreign to the object, or less satisfactory to the reflecting cof 

Roors.—Turnep ‘Townsend, as Lord Townsend, the in- | BG. But, as example teaches before precep’ a en ““ ra 
troducer of the turnep culture into England, was sneering! y reflections of a oe Se adjoining neighbor, who, ove st" 
called, by the fools that vegetated within the precincts of | 28° left a lucrative business in Philadelphia, and bought oo pe 
the court, has added by that root alone, it is estimated, not | farm upon which he sow resides, for the sole purpose | Nit 
less than Sixty millions unnually to the value of English ag- king @ profit,and in which he has succee led beyond —e ay 
niculture. ‘The introduction of the potato into general nae So 1! to his most arcent desire. a ee mei 
as au article of food, had only equalled the benefit conferred Ke pete mn pap ie at Biase he lth tt nde’ ' 4 
by the establi-hment of the field culture of the turnep. | feranng few and small, when compared with those of trot > : 

Draining Lanos. — Thirty vears since, occasional at oes answered, “* Quite to the eres? set A Faave rego ana Ti 
tempts Were made to open draims “but they were eit ; ' |e oer sere tren the most I ned —_— of pene die = 
system or skill; were principally alee to the oul) am, at the end of two years, richer than I ever ms ad “ I a 
swamps, and frequently failed of producin ‘the desi oe become in twenty years of successful trade. | It 4 oe & - 
fect. The light which geology han Geaine a th alia : t| made more dollars and cents in trade than bo ‘alth of - 
springs, and the effect which chemistr appli dt weit f ae is dross, when compared to the blessings tpn te D. 
ture has shown must be the result of a A —— : body and peace of mind, which gold and silver at + ' . 
soils on the cultivated plants, aad Pt. om * ‘we or Ma et| purchase. Do you remember what a heavy, commen A oll 
method of draining, and its necessity and ed af eo. low I came among you” See me now leap this oy? i the 
millions of akers that were wholly worthless D ai ing ie! Ne tc oEater cat we be ) a 
one of the most valuable of modern a ricelt re tmond 9 best article I could take to the city for sale, would bed th 
mente. arte gricussura: improve- | appetite at 12 o’clock dinner; at which, the bacon and if 

, | bage require no topping off, with either pie or pudding. to y' 
. Py =< | remember, when [ was as broad as long; I am now 4s pre dy 

Prunine Grave \ ines.—'T he present is a favorable season | portionate as yourself; eat, drink and sleep, with an appe as 
for pruning grape vines, if it has not been dene already. It) tite; vawn at ‘bedtime, and never in the morning; 2m up t! 
is better to attend to this business in Nov. or early in Dec. | before the sun, yet the day is never too long: and more than e 

if it be omitted till tater, and cold weather comes on sosoon | all, J have no acceptances io take up. Money! why what use p 

; after the operatics, 4nd it continues cold most of the win-! have I for it? { grow my own brea‘ and meat, poultry aud ” 


ter, » " j . , ' ; as nm hel ; vere =} : i an 
But = m the a opens the vines will someiimés S'-«!.: ergs, honey, milk, cream and cheese, with vegetables and 
we. Fs praning be Cone in due time, the cut part of the vine | fruits of every *ind. and in the greatest abundance; feat 
- ecome easoned : } : ’ ; f 
me seasoned, so as te prevent bleeding in the ers fur my beds, wool for stockings, blankets and commos 
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for my hats: enjoying the luxury of my dog and gun, a 
carriage and pair for myself and family, with house rent 
and fuel free! At the same time, by good management, my 
estate is annually increasing in value; while my property— 
no longer consigned upon trust to the four winds of Heav- 
en—is secured on the surest foundation; surrounding my 
dwelling, and under my owneye. Then, what on earth is 
the use of money? [ can’t eat or drink it, even if it were 
cutinto mince meat. It is not only the “ root of all evil,” 
but the source of disease of body and anxiety of mind, insep- 
arable. So, I for one, am content with the profits of farm- 
ing; for the fact is, it leaves me scarce any thing to wish for, 
much less to care for.’ 

Now this is new reading, which will, I hope he taken for 
a text, at the approaching meeting at the State House. It 
need not be added, we, at this distance, look for much useful 
aud interesting information, from a body of men, precisely 
fitted for “ the diffusion of knowledge,”’ of the most valua- 
bie kind, amongst us. Farmer. 

Bucks Co., Pa. ’ Boston Cult. 
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The following is the first article from a medical writer, | 
that we have seen, recommending tea and coffee. Who is. 
Robertson’? some old granny, who loves good eating and | 
drinking better than health? At any rate it is pleasant to’! 
believe in his doctrine these cold days. So we'll stick to 
these “ yarbs.”’ 

Tea ann Correr.--There are probably few things for 
which we ought, as regards the means of health, to be more | 
grateful to Providence than for the introduction of tea and 
cottee. As civilization advances, the man of wealth and 
rank uses personal exercise less, whether in walking or on 
horseback, and prefers the luxurious carriage as a means of 
transporting himself from place to place; keeping pace with 
progress of civilization, is the number of the thinking and 
the studious increased, a class of men which is proverbially, | 
and with few exceptions, sedentary ; tantamount to the in-- 
creased number and importance of our commercial relations, | 
is a larger number of men drawn from the fields, and the 
lealth-fraught toils of agriculture, into the pent-up and 
close atmosphere of a town, and have time oceupied in se- | 
dentary, or almost sedentary, employment; and in these! 
ways there has arisen a daily increasing number, of all 
classes, who, taking less exercise, could bear less food, could | 
assimilate, consistently with health, a less amount of nutri-' 
ment; who could not eat with impunity the meat and beer. 
breakfast, the heavy and substantial food to which their fa-| 
thers had been accustomed ; and, as if to meet this, tea and 
coffee have been introduced, and supply the desideratum: a 
diet which is palatable, not only moderately nutritious, and 
if not abused, quite harmless. It has been the fashion of 
late years for the professors of certain new guises in which 
quackery has presented itself—arrayed in one case in the 
assumed garb of facts and experience; in the other, in that 
of mystical and fanciful reasonings—to contend aguinst the 
harmlessness of these great beverages of daily use; and to: 
advise their discontinuance, unless in occasional, and prob- 
ably infinitesimal doses, and for directly medical purposes. | 
The experience, the comfort, the temperance, ani well-be- | 
ing of civilized man, are all happily adverse to such a view 
as this; and, like most of the other errors of these quacks 
aud visionaries, it hardly inflaences the many, and cannot 
long continue to influence even the few.-—Robertson on 
Diet and Regimen. 
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W arer ror Srock.—This is a subject of great importance. 
in order that stock of all kinds may be comfortable and 
thrifty they should have constant access to pure water; and 
if possible they should be supplied with water in the barn, 
yard, as much manure is wasted, besides animals being like- 
ly to accidents, in going at a distance for water. When it 


ts near, animals wi!!l drink often, bat when at a distance 
they often go without, and suffer in consequence, and to 
the disadvantage of the owner, too; for no animal can be | 
profitable without the requisites to the growth, health, and | 
productiveness. Even sheep, that some farmers think canj 


/every part of the plant by the autumnal sap. 


is deposited in its cells, and before the tree 
in the spring, the plant does not so much sufi 
‘eration. 


——— See SM IS OG SUMS 10. WaALer, Willi GPINK [fre- 
quently when water is near. 

When animals have constant access to water, they usual- 
ly drink a I.ttle and drink often, but when not properly sup- 
plied they wil! often injure themselves by drinking to ex- 
cess. 

Some farmers have prepared water works so as to have 
a constant supply of good water in the barnyard, at the ex- 
pense of some 25, 50, 75 or 100 dollars, and they would not 
be deprived of it for the interest, annually, on five times the 
cost.—Boston Cult. 





HINTS FOR HORTICULTURISTS AND LUMBERMEN. 

Mr. Editor :—I take the following extract from Dr. Lie- 
big’s great work on Agricultural Chemistry. It may be 
found in the chapter headed “The Art of Culture.’’ 

“A new and peculiar process of vegetation ensues in al! 
perennial plants, such as shrubs, fruit and forest trees, af- 
ter the complete maturity of their fruit. The stem of an- 
nual plants at this period of their growth becomes woody, 
and their leaveschange in color. ‘The leaves of the trees 
and shrubs on the contrary, remain in activity until the 
commencement of the winter. The formation of the layers 
of wood progresses, the wood becomes harder and more sol- 
id; but after August the leaves form no more wood; all! the 
carbonic acid which the plants now absorb is employed for 
the production of nutritive matter fer the following year; 
instead of woody fibre, starch is formed, and is diffused thro’ 
According to 
the observations of M. Heyer, the starch thus deposited in 
the body of the tree, can be recognized in its known forin 
by the aid of a good microscope. The barks of several! asp- 
enand pine trees* contain so much of this substance, that 
it can be extracted from them as from potatoes, by tritura 
tion with water. Itexists also in the roots and other parts 
of perennial plants. A very early winter, or sudden change 
of temperature, prevents the formation of this provision for 
the following year; the wood, as in the case of the vine 
stock, does not ripen, and its growth is in the next year ve- 
ry limited. From the starch thus accumulated, sugar and 
gum are produced in the succeeding spring, while from the 
gum those constituents of the leaves and young sprouts 
which contain no nitrogen, are in their turn formed. After 
potatoes have germinated, the quantity of starch in them is 
found diminished. ‘The juice of the maple tree ceases to be 
sweet from the loss of its sugar, when its buds, blossomy 
and leaves attain their maturity. The branch of a willow 
which contains a large quantity of granules of starch in ev- 
ery part of its woody substance, puts forth both roots and 
leaves in pure distilled rain water, but in proportion as it 
grows, the starch disappears; it being evidently exhausted 
for the formation of the roots and leaves.’’ 

Here we have some very useful facts; indeed, the full ex- 
tent of their usefulness hardly appears at first sight —it re- 
quires reflection in order to get acquainted with :t. [ shal 
treat upon it in connection with a vuriety of operations, 
each of which is highly important. 

First, in connection with transplanting trees and shrubs. 
When these are transplanted, many of the roots are abseut, 
and the plants deprived to the same extent of the means of 
external support. If this be done in the summer, when the 
plant has but little or no starch, and therefore no iuteraal 
means of support, the plant s iffers by the operation, and 
without great care seldoin survives. Butif the transplant- 
ing takes place in the winter, or at any time after the starch 
or shrub bioorms 
for by the op- 
It has within itse'f, by the aii of its starch, the 


thy - 


P 9 et ‘ 
means of subsistence and the first stages of growth, and 


therefore the roots may more readily be dispensed with. By 
the aid of its starch it puts out roots ana .caves, and Dy the 
time the starch js al] vone, if may depend upon inoese roots 
and leaves for its future subsistenc* ‘Thrs is the reason 


why nurservmen advise the transplanting of trees and shrubs 
in the fall, winter and spring,—atter August and before te 
plants bud in the spring 





* It is well known tist ve ; mau pm 2 ) is 


den during famice 
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Owing to the carelesness often displayed in transplanting, 
the earth is not placed close to or in contact with the roots 
of the plant, and the consequence sometimes Is, that when 
the plant puts forth its small roots, they do not meet with 
the earth that should surround them, and therefore wither 
and die. This is one reason why it is better to transplant 
trees and shrubs in the fall instead of the spring, because 
during the winter and before the time of budding in the 
spring, the rains may settle the earth around the roots well, 
and the efforts of the plant when it puts forth its tender 
roots, are availing; and if all the other circumstances are 
equal, the chances for a successful operation of transplant- 
ing are good. 

We come next to consider our text in connection with 
grafting. When a graft is well supplied with starch, as it 
is ina healthy tree, after, say November, and before Agril, 
it has the means within itself of growth, provided it has 
moisture. The graft sheuld be so placed in the stock as to 
secure this end, if almost absolute certainty is aimed at. 
Remember the proper time to take grafts from the parent 
stock is after November avd before April, for reasons sta- 
ted above. 

The same remarks with little variation, may apply to 
slips, cuttings, &c. 

So much for the horticulturist merely, — but we now 
come to show how important our textis to all who use wood 
—and who does not’ It will readily oceur to the minds of 
students, that when wood is filled with this starch, that it of- 
fers strong teinptations to hungry insects, who are in search 
of food. ‘They greedily bore into it, eating the starch but 
unfortunately dumaging the wood. ‘This temptation is par- 
ticularly great, when the starch by the addition of moisture 
and warmth, assumes the form and sweetness of sugar. It 
is then extremely liable to be attacked by insects, and if we 
would avoid thei, we must cut such wood us we would use 
for mechanical purpovws, in the summer, after the tree is in 
full leaf, and before August. This is highly essential; the 
tree hos then but little or no starch in its cells, and when the 
wood »ecomes dry, it becomes very hard, and there being no 
temptation for the tusect it does not attack it, and thus a 
great anuj olten vexatious difficulty is avoided. Wood in- 
tended to burn, would be better cut in the winter, for then 
the starch os well as the wood, may be burned, and wood is 
easier cut when dry, when it is filled with starch, than when 
not, for in the latter case it is nearly as hard as iron. 
~ Starch decays more rapidly than woody fibre, as it is more 
liable to chemical change. Lumber, therefore, that is filled 
with starch, or that has been cut during the winter, rots 
much more readily than that cut during the summer. 

When clearing land it is desirable that stamps should not 
trow up shoots. This they are very liable todo when the 
tree has veen cut during the winter, as the stump and roots 
have been well supplied with starch, and this starch enables 
the stump to throw up the -hoots. If we would get rid of 
this difficulty, therefore, we will clear our land in the summer. 

There is but one other view that may be taken of our text, 
that presents itself tomy view at present, although there 
may be others that my attention may net now be directed 
to. That view is this:—when fruit trees bear a very heavy 
crop late iu the fall, they are apt to exhaust their supply of 
earbonic acid in the formation of fruit, and leave none for 
the formation of starch, for the use of the leaves and rocts 
of the following year. Hence during the year after sucs 


late ani heavy bearing, they appear sickly and weak, and. 
although they often blossom finely, they bear little or no) 


fruit. Bat during ‘the fal! of the non-bearing season, they 
agein acquire their supply of starch and gum, and the next 
year, 1! other circumstances are equal, they bear their usual 
fine crop. On this account they are said to bear fruit netur- 
ally every other year, when if the cause wos understood and 
the tree supplied well with lime, ashes, and ground charcoal, 
80 that t might absorb and assimilate sufficient carbonie acid 
for its iru) and the formation of its starch—the tree might be 
made «» bear every year—natu rally. : 
I have necessarily been brief in all these points, Mr Edi- 
tor, but an iatellig¢nt mind and good judgment cannot fail, 
when opportunity offers, to make a good us» of these hints, 
—and knowing you have many such minds among your 
readers, | suumit tieato you fer publication.--Far, Cad, 
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D GARDENER 
PUT THE TOOLS IN THEIR PROPER PLACES. 

There are probably very few, if any, men who have brad 
the charge of farms, with men and boys under their direct- 
ion, who have pot frequently experienced vexatious inter. 
ruptions in their business for want of a tool, which at the 
moment it was needed, could not be found. It had probs. 
bly been used by some one of the family, left where it was 
used and fergotten. Those farmers who require their do- 
mestics to deposite the tools which they use, in some defi- 
nite place, whenever they have done with them, and exact 
invariable attention to this rule, may be deemed punctilious 
and rigid, but they often save themselves and others no tr- 
fling share of perplexity. A simple instance will illustrate 
the case. At onetime, when I had a large family about me, 
some vegetables, perhaps turnips, which were buried in the 
garden, and then covered with a hard, frozen crust, were 
wanted for dinner; to break this crust a grubbing-hoe was 
required. It was known there was one about the premises, 
but nobody could tell where it was. After an extendas 
search, the attempt to find the grubbing-hoe was abandoned 
as hopeless, and other means of prt a the dinner was 
adopted. Some time, probably several wooke afterwards, in 
wohhing over one of the fields, the hoe was found lying on 
the ground, and it was discovered that the hired man who 
had been directed to spread some lime there, had taken it 
with him to reduce the lime into sinall fragments; and whey 
he was done with it, had thrown it down and forgotten it 

An old man told me when he was a boy, he was engage 
on One Occasion, In Company with a hired man, chopping 
wood; and in the evening, they concluded that as they ex- 
pected to be similarly employed on the next day, they 
might save themselves the trouble of carrying their axes 
home with them, ‘They there bid them in the woods and 
walked home. His grandfather, with whom he lived, saw 
them returning, but made no observation till they were just 
retiring to bed; he then inquired whether they had brougt! 
the axes home; and upon receiving an answer in the nega- 
tive, told them they must go and bring them. They asked 
if they were not to return to their former employment in the 
morning?’ but he told them they cid not know as they would 
live till morning, and if they should die during the mght 
nobody would know where to look forthe axes. His orders 
were therefore peremptory, and they were obliged to reparr 
in the night to the woods and bring the axes home. This 
taught the boy a lesson which he did not quickly forget; and 
very probably saved him more trouble in after life, thun this 
nocturnal journey to the woods. 


It is said, that Dean Swift was very particular to have tie 
doors shut by those who entered or left the room. A f) 
vorite maid, on one occasion, asking permission to attend a 
marriage at a distance: he not only granted her request, but 
offered to send a man to wait on her. Pleased with this 
kindness, she hastily withdrew and forget to close the door 
after her. When she and the waiter had been some time 
gone, a servant was despatched in haste to demand the: 
return. When he overtook them they were several mies 
on the way, but the order being peremptory, they re!uc'- 
artly returned home: when the maid presen‘ed herself be- 
fore the Dean and inquired his pleasure, he told her be 
wished herto shut the door after her. This piece of instruct 
ion, we may readily conceive, required no repetition. —Fr 
mers’ Cabinet. 


To rrevent wood pecayinc.—Take twelve ouncerot ror 
in and eight ounces roll brimstone, each coarsely powdere! 
and three gallons of train oil. Heat them slowly, gradua: 
adding four ounces of beeswax, cut in small bits. [requen'- 
ly stir the liquor, which as soon as the solid ingrecien's 
are cissolved, will be fit for use. What remains unused 
will become solid on cooling, and may be re-melted on su>- 
sequent occasions. When it is fit for use,add as mut 
Spanish brown, or red or yellow ochre, or any color yo" 
want, first ground in some of the oil, as will give the suace 
you want; then lay it on with a brush as hot and thick a» 
you can; some Cays after the first coat is dried give i' 4 
secoud. It will preserve plank for ages, and prevent ‘1° 
weather from driving through brick work. Common waite 


paint may be used on the top of it, if required for the sax° 
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of appearance. Two coats should always be given and in 
compound machinery, the separate parts should be varnished 
iefore they are put together, after which it will be prudent 
to give a third coating to the joints or any other part which 
is peculiarly exposed to the action of moisture, such as wa- 
ver-shoots, flood-gates, the beds of carts, the tops of posts, 
sad all the timber which is near or within the ground. Each 
coat should dry before the parts are joined, or the last coat 
applied. The composition should be applied when the wood 
is perfectly dry. It is necessary to mention that composi- 
tions made of hot oil, should, for the sake of security, be 
heated in metallic vessels, in the open air; for when the oil 
is brought to the boning point, or six hundred of Fahren- 
heit, the vapor catches fire, and though a lower degree of 
temperature should be used inthe process, it is notalways 
possible to regulate the heat, or to prevent the overflowing 
of the materia!s; in either of which cases, where the meiting 
3 performed in a house, fatal accidents might happen.—Ar- 


chives of Useful Knowledge. 





Burxp Sraccers.—Mr. Editor —About three weeks since, 
on going to the pen one morning, I noticed that a thrifty pig 
about three months old, refused to eat. He stood in a stu- 
pid, dumpish manner, his head a little drawn on one side, 
whilst an occasional shiver ran over hisframe. Pietty soon 
be began to turn round, slowly at first, but increasing in 
quick ness, till finaily he would sink down in a spasmodic fit. 

his desease is known here as the blind staggers. I gave 
about a gill of castor oil—wuited an hour, then took him oui 
and gave another gill. Physicked a littie. 

The next morning, as he appeared but litttle better, I put 
«ito his mouth about half a cupful of salts an! sulpher, 

hich | washed down with castor oi!. J] also cut a hole in 
the top of his head, and put in fine salt. This at last seemed 
to touch his feelings, for he squeeled outright, and on being 
let go, soon made his way to a neighboring brook, in which 
he stood nosesing the water for a couple of hours. From 
his time he began to mend. His fits were at longer inter- 
vals—or rather the beginning of his fits—for now he only 
seemed to begin his fit, and leave off without finishing it. 
In four days from the time he was taken, he had a geod ap- 
petite and appearedas well asever. IT have had several swine 
die of this disease, but never before had one re ‘ 


[Maine Farmer. 
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Tired nature does not now need all of the long night for its 
restoration, and those to whom the day affords no leisure, 
will find it quite easy to devote at least three hours 
outof the twenty-four to the wants and aspirations of 
mind. If we allow ten pages as the quantity of reading 
matter, which can carefully be gone over in an hour, we 
have for the three hours thirty pages ; this continued for four 
months amount to more than three thousand pages—about 
sixteen volumes of two hundred pages each, or eight vol- 
umes of four hundred pages each—an amount which, if ju- 
diciously selected, and well digested, would of itself go far 
towards making a learned man——and all this can be accom- 
lished in one winter. Itis greatly to be desired that those 
armer’s sons who have bidien good-by to their schoolhouse 
should not commut their books to the dusty shelf, and con- 
sider their study days at an end, but feel it their duty to 
plow deep the mental soil—to root up what weeds may be 
growing in the moral and social nature, and to elevate them- 
selves to the dignity of true men. Sion. 

East Lexington, Dec. 13, 1847. 

Young farmers have more leisure in the country than any 
class of young men. Mechanics labor in the evening, and 
young men in stores and shops are generally employed ti! 
nine o’clock, and have not much more time to read in win- 
ter than in summer. 

A few hours devoted each day to the acquisition of know- 
ledge will be of greatservice to any young man, let his pur- 
suits be what they may. 

More is learned from books by voung men in the coun- 
try than by those who live in the cities. The amusements 
that are daily advertised in cities draw off youngcierks from 
all serious inquiry, and you find them not so well informed 
at twenty as farmers are who spend but little time at thea- 
tres and public shews. 

Farmers and others who find places for their sons im 
counting houses should be exceedingly cautious and pro- 
vide that their leisure hours should be properly spent. Halt 
the young men who come here and ure not put under strict 
survei|lance during minority contract dissipated habits and 
become penniless ioafers. Let every minor have a guardian 
to counsel him.—-Editor. 
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Orxper or Acricucture.—We are agreeably surprised to 
see that the kingly distinctions begin to be conferred upon 
the tillers of the soil. These honors have too long been con- 
ceded to the useless classes—the titled paupers, who live at 





The young generally find it is as difficult to enter into 
the feelings of the oli, as to read with their spectacies, or 
walk with their crutches. But they should remember that 
these wary advisers were ence young aud romantic like 
tiemselves, and that it is from a knowledge of the errors in- 
to which such feelings are apt to betray us, that they cau- 
ion us to be on our guard against their influence. We 


would not assert that there are no prejudices peculiar to age, | 
or that the young are even in danger of being misled by | 


their seniors and instructors—this would be saying too 
much. It is sufficient to affirm that the instances in which 
the old are apt to feel biassed, are precisely those in which 
the prejudices of the young run strongest in a contrary di- 
rection—and that, at all events, there is infinitely more dan- 
ger to be apprehended frem their paying too litt'e, than too 
much, deference to the opinions of others 


From the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR LEISURE HOURS 


Mr. Eprror.-—-Feeling a deep inerest in the advancement 
aad elevation of that class of the community to which I be- 
long, I have ventured to offer a few hints to young farmers, 


especially on the improvement of the leisure hours of win- 


ter. This season is too often valued only for its opportuni- 
ties of amueement, and its hours are spent in a manner which 
merely gratifies the senses, or affords a present entertain- 
ment, and the young farmer grows up excusing to himself 
his deficiency of knowledge by thinking that he ad uo time 
which he could appropriate tointellectual culture. ‘To show 
tiat all farmers have sufficient time to girner up many 
treasures of mind, I wil! just make a little calculation. 


| the expense of those who work. In times of old the success- 
ful candidates for knightly favors were men of blooi—bol | 
| robbers and cut-throats. In modern days, wealth and high 
birth have mainly constituted the claims for such distinet- 
ions, although in eminent instances, they have been con- 
ferred upon men of great attainments in science and the arts 
| as the reward of literary merit. 
But the pursuit of agriculture—the art that lies at the 
| foundation of all others-—the substrata on which rest not 
only all the industrial interests, but the whole structure of 
governments, with their array of dignitaries and dependents 
—-his not been deemed worthy of heraldic or knightly hon- 
ors. The toil of the vulgar millions has been so long des- 
pised, that false opinions of what is truly honorable in the 
pursuits of life—a false pride, and a false manhood,—have 
ruled the world. 
| That the weak and pernicious notions about the ease an! 
dignity of idleness and useiessness may fully give way, every 
| where, to the common sense which teaches that labor ts 
‘honorable—we heartily hope. And we have an admirition 
for the enlightened monarch who has set the illustrious ex- 
ample of instituting an *‘ Order of Agriculture.” We see 
in it the triumphs of intelligent labor—the earnest of wha! 
the future wil! give us—-when it -/sall place Agr.cuiture an 
the Useful Arts in the foremixst rans of civic and notura 
honors. ‘The Kiag of Prussia has just created an orver des 
tined exclusively to agriculture—that is to say, the cultiva- 
tors and persons who distinguishe! themselves in the de- 
partment of industry. The decoration bears on one sic? tir 


effigy of the King of Prussia—oa the other, a motto, * for 


Agricultural Merit.”’ surrounded with a crown of wieat 
with vine and 0) ve leaves Three classes are tole estod- 
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lished this order—-the King reserves to himself the exclusive | vigilamt attention prove such a constant source of pleasurs 
right to*distribute to the order of the first class; the second | to the farmer’s wife, becomes a source of remorse, disap- 
and third will be granted to farmers presented by the Col-| pointment, and continual mortification. Dairies in England 
lege of Economy. The distribution will take place annual-/}are always paved with stone or brick, and in warm weather 
ly, on occasions of agricultural festivals and the solemn ses-| kept constantly wet, so that they are equal (when under- 
sion of Agricultura! Societies in the Prussian Monarchy.—- | ground, as our own Wiltshire dairy-liouse was built,) to the 
Bustcie Mar, spring-houses in Ohio and Peansylvania; the milk likewise 

a being kept in large leaden coolers, preserved the cream, and 

CHEESE MAKING. , rendered it very thick and good. 


Mr. Editer: — Having just read an article on cheese mak- Res 0 aqnenne eae me nenepying so much space 
ing in your valuable journal, I take the liberty to make a staid = nignly ale mr poems . ‘ 
few remarks upon that subject. having been an experienced se plete Seet P 

we: spe patter tent . 3: Your much obligedfriend, 8. L.. 
practical English dairywoman fortwenty years. Since my Ogden, N. Y., July, 1847 
residence in this country, I have often observed the differ- niin sovtthlands Qerrrvae | 
ence of management in making cheese and butter—likewise| ‘The writer of the above is entitled to our thanks for her 
in preparing rennet, and have, without egotism, always con-| Valuable c an New Genesee Farmer. 
sidered the English mode the plainest, safest, and best.—| 
Shall [ intrude by making a few observations’ | Cement ror Froors. — It is often desirable to have a ce- 

The rennet I used was prepared by myself. Having ment floor, rat-proof. The following receipt was procured 
washed most thoroughly the stomach of the calf in nine or, by J. 5. Skinner, from Col. Totten, of the U. 8. Engineer 
ten pails of spring water, [used to fill it with salt and lay it, Department: 
ina jar witha thick layer of salt at the bottom, coveriag it| The mortar is to be made of one part of sand to one-hai/ 
also with a thick layer, and closing the jar at the top with part of hydraulic cement, measured in rather stiff paste 
brown paper coubled, until the next spring, rt which time] Then one part mortar, thoroughly mixed, is to be used with 
filled the jar with strong brine, andina day or two made two and a half parts broken stone or bricks, the largest pie- 
use of the rennet, which was sweet and good, besides being’ ces not exceeding four ounces in weight, or of gravel of sim- 
very stroug. As we kepta large dairy I had generally three jar sizes, or of oyster-shells, or either or all of these mixed 
or four rennets in one jar. A very small quantity of this together. These coarse materials must be free from sand 
strong rennet wou.d answer the purpose, viz: one tea cup- or dirt. The concrete thus made, must be put down ina 
ful for four pails of milk; the milk to be heated blood-warm layer of not more than six inches, which will be about the 
and the rennet applied briskly and in a circular manner proper thickness for the floor; rammed very hard, ani ur- 
eroun i the chees stu; the colormg, formed of annatto, rub- til the coarse particles are driven out of sight, care being ta- 
bed upon a piece of broken ware in a bowl of warm milk, kan to bring the top of the mass into the true place of the 
and completely mixed with the rennet in the tub; within 20 qgor by the first process; no subsequent addition of plaster 
minutes the curd will be fitto break, which must be done being admissible. By the help of a straight-edge draw 
with both hands in a complete nianner, and then left to set-| over guide pieces, the top surface may be made smooth and 
tic. In three quarters of an hour the whey may be poured even by the first operation. 
gently away through @ range into another tub, and then ‘Tne concrete shou!d contain no more water than is ne- 
pressed weil with the hands, und even cut with a knife, and eessary to give the requisite plasticity to the mass. The 
removed from side to si‘e to extract every drop of the whey floor should be covered as soon as finished, with straw or 
as much as possible. Then leave ita quarter of an hour to hay, which should be kept wet for severa: days, the longer 
#ettie into firm curd; after which it may be broken very the better. 
smali into the vat, piled up in a conical form with the cheese ies 
cloth tightly closed in at the sides. It will now be time to ee Miele Si Se er oe, 
pace itin the press, (a heavy one,) and in an hour’s time WINTER’S WORK FOR FARMERS, 
take it out, turn it, and having well rinsed out the cheese- | Wood for the whole year should of course be cut and hiau'- 
cloth in cold water, the cheese may be replaced. At four ed, and all the timber that is to be used on the farm, or to 
o’ciock in the afternoon it must be taken out again, anda be sold, can be hauled to greater advantage on a snow path 
dry cheese-cloth exchanged for the wet one; replace itin the than on wheels. The cutting and splitting at the door i3 
press, and the next morning haying taken off the cheese- proper winter work, and all this should be done while the 
cloth, salt the vat at the bottom and rub a little into the snow is on and while the plow must be at rest. 
cheese at the top and sides, (tf rel closed,) replacing it with- Fences are to be made, or repaired anuually; and all the 
out any cloth; turn again and salt the same at 4 o’clock P. wood material may be cut, split, morticed, &c., ready to be 
M., also the next day, and if a thick cheese, the day after. set as soon as the frost is out of the ground. The broken 
It is convenient to have two presses; and the brine which tools, too, may all be repaired in the shop, or in the kitchen 
runs from what I call the dry press, will be useful to keep corner out of the way of the cook. Hoe andles, rake teeth, 
tresh for rennet in the autumn. ‘Thick cheese should al- axe handles, and various other small matters may be attea- 
ways remain ‘hree days in the dry preas, salted twice a day. ded to in winter rather than at the time when the tools are 
There would not be any occasion of binding fillets around waated for use. 
them if this was attended to, besides making the rind very In the winter season yokes may be made; aud any far- 
hard. ‘mer who has a good axe and a shave and auger may as wel 

When taken out of the press the cheese should be turned make his own yokes as to hire them made. Steers’ yokes 
every day upon the shelf and washed in whey, in w fort- particularly are very soon made, for there needs not much 
night or three week’s time. carving in small yoxes, and very crooked ones are not suil- 

The English plan is te soak the cheese about ten minutes, able for steers. 
and then serape the rind upon the table, wiping it very dry,| Steers and colts can be broken and made handy in te 
and replacing it on the shelf with a dock leaf or two spread winter better than the other seasons. Leisure is needed to 
upon the top; and if changed every other day it will soon train them well. Colts should be halter-broken when they 
be coated with a beautiful bloom, and there would be nooc- ate quite young. This is done by putting a halter on and 
cas.on of rubbing butter on the outside; for if well made, letting them know there is something stronger than they 
cugese will not crack open—will bear transportation to Eug- are. They should then be trained to go by the side of the 
land wei; and keep fortwo years. Butter also would be mother when she isin harness. They may be tied to the 
muca better transported in small barrels, with first a layer -haft of the wagon or the chaise and go to mill or to meet 
of butter, then of salt alternately. The brine will keep it ings. Celts trained in this way will never be afraid of the 
good, if, when piaced and pressed down in the barrel, ithad wagon or the chaise behind them; even though the br.de 
been properly made ana the buttermilk weil washed out. vreaks and the blinders come off. 
_ Dairy work requires a great deal of care, cleanliness and, So far colts may be broken when they are but & few 
tame, without which it does not answer, and the trouble and) weeks old. The only objection to handling them when #0 
fatigue are completely lost--anz the dairy, which wou! i by! young, is, that boys will attempt te ride them and put them 
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iato harness where they may learn vicious tricks. Boys 
cannot break them properly. Great care and patience, and 
judgment should be exercised in traiaing them at first to 
craw and to carry burthens on their backs. The winter 
oe0008 TT is the time when young animals should be 
trumbed. 

But the boys must be kept at school through the winter 
months. Let not farmers’ boys be led to think they are not 
educated as well as boys who go into stores and other pla- 
ces of business. Let the boys be scholars through the win- 
ter months, und let people who have families be employed 
during the same time to do the hardest jobs that are to be 
cone in Winter. 

Other work may be done in winter if farmers choose te 
have other business than farming on their hands. In many 
counties in Massachusetts the shoe business is carried on to 
2 great extent by farmers in the winter season. The trade 
of making coarse shoes, or brogaus is soou learned; and 
young farmers will be in better tune for spring work after 
making shoes through the winter than after a winter of idle- 
ness and dissipation. 

A day lost is more than the loss of a day’s wages—for the 
expenses of the lost day are to be reckoned and added to the 
firstloss. Yet young men are advised not to confine them- 
selves in winter to labor so closely as to have no spare time 
for reading. No man need to work so miny hours that he 
cannot devote one or two to reading in each winter evening. 


Maine Cult. 


NEW VARIETIES OF INDIAN CORN. 

In the Cultivator for 1845, page 28, is a communication 
trom the late Judge Darling, of Connecticut, in relation to 
a new variety of corn that he had produced, by mixing sweet 
corn with a very early variety. <A sample of the new va- 
nety was forwarded to us, which was distributed to differ- 
ent persons in this vicinity, by whom it has been since rais- 
ed. It proves to be a highly valuable kind on account of 








its earliness—tripening nearly a fortnight earlier than com- 
mon sweet corn, and at the same time with the earliest Con- 
ada corn known among us. 
Another instance of producing new varieties of corn by 
iutermixture, has lately been made known to us. Mr. Jno. 
Kossing, of this city, being on a visit to Kentucky in 1644, 
brought from Mr. Clay’s farm at Ashland a few ears of | 
corn. It was rather a gourdseed variety, similar to what is 
frequently met with in the region where it grew, having 
from 24 te 26 rows to an ear, the stalks growing from 12 to 
14 feet high, and requiring more time to ripen than our sea- | 
sons generally allow. Mr. L., however, planted it as early 
as practicable in the season of 1845, and afterwards planted | 
alongside of it some common eight-rowed sweet corn; plant- | 
ing the latter so late that it would come into blossom at the | 
same time with the corn from Kentucky. When the corn | 
r.pened, he found the sweet cern more or less mixed, as had | 
been expected, with the other. He picked out the sweet 
grains, which are core told by their shrivelled appearance, 
and in the spring of 1346 planted them, at a distance from 
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Tuscarora corn, with the shrivelled character of the sweet, 
and a flecked or reddish tinge denoting the Kentucky cross. 


Samples of the above kinds of corn may be seen at our 
office. —Alb. Cult. 








On tHe use op Water in Transriantine Taees.—This is 
a practice which is condemned by many gardening writers; 
but is their objection founded on careful experiment; or has 
the subject, like so many others, been prejudged? Experi- 
ence and reflection have given me a high opinion of the use 
of water in transplanting trees, and | will give you a brief 
description of my method, which you may take for what it 
is worth. 

After preparing the border for the tree, I take out suffi- 
cient earth to give the roots room to lie in their natural po- 
sition. ‘This earth is finely pulverized. One man now 
holds the tree in a perpendicular position, with its roots in 
the hole. while another pours two pailsful of water into the 
hele, and a third slowly sifts the fine soil into the water, be- 
ing at the same time careful to fill the outsides of the hole 
so as to keep tue w :ter about the tree. 

This process leaves the roots exactly in the position which 
they occupied before removal, and it makes the earth settle 
about them.in the most perfect manner. If the soil is fine, 
and if it is sifted in'o the water slowly, it is deposited on ev- 
ery side, and every part of the roots, filling all of the holes 
and interstices, coming in contact with the smallest fibre, 
and covering the surface with perfect uniformity, like the 
deposits of gold in galvanic gilding. 

Trees set in this manner, maintain their upright position 
much better than trees set oy the ordinary method. If you 
take hold of a tree immediately after it is set, in the way [ 
have described. you can pull it over very easily, but after it 
has stood a few hours, it feels as if it had grown in its new 
position. 

Finally, I am confident, from practice, that the trees are 
more certain to live and grow vigorously when water is used 
in this way, while they are being planted. After losing a 


great number of trees, I adopted this plan of transplanting, 


and have since set about five hundred, out of which | have 

lost about a dozen, and | think most of these were dead 

when they were removed. Geo. Bartienm 
Horticulturist 
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SAVING AND APPLICATION OF MANURE 


Mr. Borror: In the last number of the burmer | ob- 
served an article under the head of ‘*Ilow should manure be 
applied to land,’’ which is pronounced a new theory. Per- 
haps Mr. Underhill’s theory may be new with many, at 
least scientifically ; but it is by no means an untried theory 
in this Western New York among practical farmers. Ie 
old theory that manures lose their properties by leaching 
and running deep into the earth, especially in our good 
wheat soils, has always looked to me to be incorrect, and 
one which my experience has fully proved to be so. Ln all 
of our good wheat lands the subsoil contains so large a por- 


other kinds. The produce ef that season more plainly in- tion of clay that water is yery slow to penetrate it, while 
dicated the mixture—the ears were generally larger than the | the gasses and salts imparte! by fermentation of manures 
former sweet corn, with anincreased number of rows—some | are always rising tothe surface. ‘There is perbaps no branch 
ears showed a preponderance of one variety, and some of | of farming which is more injudiciously managed than the 
the other. In 1847 he again planted by themselves the sweet saving and application of manures, and certainly there ts 
grains from the largest and handsomest ears that were best no one thing so vastly important to the farmer 8 prosperity 
mixed with grains of another kind. The result is that he | as that of manuring and keepiog the soil rich. 
has this year produced a kind of sweet corn having cousid-' [yery farmer has, or at least should have, a theory or 
erably larger ears than any sweet corn we have ever seen | system ‘which he follows in all his operations in business ; 


before; but ore the general habit of growth as to size | and being myself desirous always of hearing and learning 


and height of stalk, and ripening at the same time that the 
oid king of sweet corn did. 

The first year of these experiments, there was also a few 
grains of corn planted which were the result of a mixture of 


the views and practices of others who follow the same cai!- 
ing as myself, | také the liberty of givingto you my theory 
and experience in the use of farm manure. In the first 
place my theory is, that yard manure should be covered dee 
in the soil that the gases which arise trom it while ferment- 


sweet corn and the large white Tuscarora corn. This was 
allowed to mix with the Kentucky corn in the same way 
thot the other kind did. The produce of this is, therefore, 
amixture of three kinds —the Kentucky, the Tuscarora, 
an! the sweet. The same course in regard to planting by 
itself, was pursued with this as with the other kind, for 
1°45 and ‘43, and the produce the past season is quite uni- 
form and distinct. The grains have the size of the largest 


ing and decomposing may be incorporated in the so), an) 
taken up by the roots of plants. In the next pace, tat 
coarse manures lose half their value by lying in the heap 
till thoroughly decomposed ; and next, thal the soil is Caps- 
ble of producing a crop annually, without diminution, pro- 
vided we restore to it the like properties which the crop re- 
quires in its production. We are a!) aware (hat tie straw 
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of wheat in this wheat section forms the principal heap in | plant, which has now become the principal means o 


the farm yard. I have annually in my yard the straw of 
about fifteen hundred bushels of wheat, which I put ina 
suug stack at the time of threshing. In winter I allow my 
cattle, hogs, &c., to run to the stack at pleasure. In De- 
cember 1 commence demolishing the stack by cutting off a 
slice and scattering around the yard—following it up about 
twice a week, in proportions to get it all under foot about 
the middie of March. In this way my stock have always a 
dry yard, and need no other protection than open sheds to 
shelter them from storms, 

My corn stalks are cut fine in a machine by horse power, 
and fed in troughs, sparingly, through the winter—which, 
together with the straw stack, keeps my stock in good con- 
dition through the winter till warm weather begins, when a 
little hay carries them through in fine condition. My ma- 
lure heap, you will perceive, is then well wet down by 
rains and snows which fall at intervals, while the straw is 
being spread over the yard, and, interspersed with the excre- 
ments of the cattle, is ready about the last week in April or 
first of May to cart to the field designed for it, which I do 
at the rate of about thirty or forty cart loads (according to 
the condition of the land) to the acre. I then commence 
spreading and plowing, turning the manure under about 
ten inches deep, taking care not to have it spread faster than 
justto accommodate the plow, to avoid drying up by the 
sun and wind. Itis sometimes necessary to have a man 
follow the plow with a rake to draw the manure into the 
furrow to prevent clogging the plow. When this is done, 
and rightly done, I roll down the furrows, harrow well and 
plant to corn—planting an early kind that it may be ready 
to harvest by the middle of September ; which latter is 
done by cutting up at the ground and drawing off. The 
ground is then plowed and sown to wheat about the 20th of 
the mouth. This I count as good as a naked fallow, and 
frequently turns out better, while the corn crop is much 
penefitted and no value of the manure for the wheat crop 
ost. R 


Genessee Farmer. 


FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE 

lu the reign of Edward I. so low was the state of agri- 
cultural industry in England, that a writer of that time 
entered into a grave calculation “that if land yielded only 
three times the seed sown, the farmer would be a loser, un- 
less corn should sell dear.’ The usual quantity of seed 
was two bushels to the acre. Thereis anaccount of a farm 
in the county of Norfolk, which in the vear 1390 produced 
only six bushels of wheat, twelve bushels of barley and five 
bushels of oats peracre. Gardens were not introduced into 
england till the early part of the fifteenth century. They 
‘irst made their appearance on the eastern shore of the king- 
dom, from the neighboring country of Flanders, but for a 
long time were not sufficient to supply the wants of the few 
wealthy persons who possessed them. 

Che common cabbage was first introduced from the Neth- 
eTlands in the year 1559. Its cultivation at first made little 
progress. Jn 1562,an old English writer said, “The cabbage 
‘8 good to make pottsge withall, and is a profitable herbe in 
a commonwealth, which the Flemmings sell deere, but we 
‘ave it growing in our owne gardens, if we would prefer 
our owne community; for there be great plenty growimg 
a Aldbrought and Hotham in Suffolke, upon the sea- 
snore. 

An agricultural writer of the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
says that the old men in his days remembered the first gar 
deners that establi-hed themselves in Surry, in England, and 
sold carrots, parsnips and early peas of their own produc- 
tion, which before that time were deemed great raiities and 
were almost exclusively imported from Holland. 

Cherries and hops were not cuitivated in England till the 
reign of Henry VIII. Artichokes and currants made their 
appearance later, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Even 
at that time, onions were imported from Spain, none being 
produced in the British islands. 

Potatoes were first known in England about the year 1526. 
for nearly a century, they were cultivated only in gardens 
as a curious exotic furnishing an expensive luxury, for the 
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the lowest and poorest classes in Great Britain from ry 
ation, by supplying them with a cheap and abundant article 
of food, was at one time so rare, that, as it appears from 
an account of the household expenses of Aun, wife of James 
I. the price of potatoes was rated at one shilling per pound | 

In those early times there scarcely existed any middle 
classes or any cash market for produce. The land belonged 
to a few great proprietors, for whose benefit it was cultivated 
by their dependants. e surplus of years of abundance 
often sunk to a price nearly nominal, wheat being in many 
instances sold as low as six pence per bushel. Under such 
circumstances, the results of a plentiful harvest were wasted 
in feudal profusion, and when, on the other hand, a shor! 
harvest occurred, wheat rose to five or ten times its ordinary 
value, a general famine prevailed, and the poor were com- 
pelled to subsist upon roots and other miserable fare. 

It is commerce which, by supplying an outlet for the sur- 
plus and a prompt remedy for the deficiencies of al! civilized 
countries, has protected all countries against the ruinous 
‘consequences of these sudden changes, and given, compara- 
tively speaking, a certain and unchanging value to the pro- 
ductions of all countries. Agricultural industry, now se- 
cure of its reward, no longer squanders its earnings in the 
lavish carousals which distinguished the middle ages, and 
short crops are no longer dreaded as forerunners of famine 
and starvation among the poorer classes of the people. — 


Coos (N. H.) Democrat. 

















PATRONAGE, 

‘‘Let every mother nurse herown child”’ is a wise saying 
of somebody. We apply the admonition it contains to west- 
ern papers. We believe each of the western States has now 
its own agricultural paper. The Ohio Cultivator for Ohio; 
The Farmer and Gardener for Indiana; the Prairie Farmer 
for Illinois; the Missouri Farmer for Missouri, and the lo- 
wa Farmer’s Advocate for lowa. Now let each of those 
States give full-handed support to its own offspring first, 
and then extend, so far as individual circumstances will per- 
mit, patronage to other and more distant agricultural pa- 
pers. Itisa principle with us that every family shoud 
take two or more agricultural papers;—first, the one puo- 
lished at home, in its own State, and then such other, o° 
others, as may be most congenial to each man’s peculiar 
taste. 

Again, we contend that one agricultural paper well sup- 
ported is enough for each State, except those which are 
published in our large eastern cities, and especially intendee 
for general circulation, throughout the entire length and 
breadth of our vast republic. Of such papers there are now 
plenty, admirably adapted te the extensive country ove’ 
which they circulate aud it is only to be regretted that ma- 
ny of them devote so great a portion of their columns t 
mere local matters which are of little or no interest beyon: 
the immediate vicinity of their publication. — Jowa Farmer 
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Lime as Manure. — Lime appears to have succeeded muci 
better as manure in some regions of the country than in 
others. The eminent success which has attended its use |" 
many places, should induce a trial, at least, threughout the 
country. haan? 

Two communications have appeared in the Ohio Cuitr- 
vator, describing its very successiul application, of which 
the following is the substance: The first experiment was 
eight or nine years ago, with three akers of old, worn-out 
field, the soil clayey, with some loose sand stones. It was 
applied at the rate of 100 bushels per aker, after the land 
was plowed, and before it was harrowed, for corn. The 
corn on the limed ground was nearly twice as heavy 45 °° 
the rest. ‘The same was true of the oats that followed the 
corn; and of the wheat after the oats; and of the clover af- 
ter the wheat, where the heavy growth indicated to @ foot 
where the lime terminated. A subsequent communicate’ 
from the same writer states, that lime had been appiie¢ bot 
with and without manure. ‘“‘When we put on the lime, 
we always put on all the manure we make, either in the 
spring or in the fall—which is from 75 to 100 cart-loads 





Lime itself will make the ground produce about 59 per cea! 
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—|ime and manure, 100 per cent.— when we put on 100 
bushels of lime per aker, which we always aim to do.” 

SorreL.— The same correspondent states that a sandy 
feld, or a hill of chestnut, poplar, and hickory timber, soon 
after it was cleared, failed to produce much grass, or any- 
ching else than “horse sorrel.’? A hundred bushels of lime 
per aker were applied before sowing wheat, and clover sow- 
ed on the wheat towards spring. “The sorrel left about 
the time it saw the young clover, and has not been seen 
since.’ 

Farmers who have applied lime with partial or little appa- 
rent benefit, often estimate its use erroneously, by not tak- 
ng into account the long endurance of its enriching powers, 
which is many times that of common barn manure. 








Tne Inpiana Farmer anp Garpener.— By an article in 
the last Prairie Farmer, we learn that this able advocate of 
the cause of husbandry and horticulture in Indiana, is like- 
ly to be discontinued, and for two reasons,—the want of suf- 
ficient patronage and of a competent editor. 

It will certainly be a lasting disgrace to the citizens of In- 
diana to suffer it to die for want of support. To say that 
the farmers and industrial population of that State cannot 
sustain their agricultural paper, will be to acknowledge 
that they are incapable of appreciating the benefits such a 
paper would confer on them, as well as to acknowled 
themselves destitute of that intelligence which prevails in 
neighboring States; for the greater the intelligence pervad- 
ing a community, the greater the desire to add to it still fur- 
ther. 

But that the Farmer and Gardener should be discontinued 
for want of a competent editor, may not at first seem to be 
“0 justly chargeable upon the citizens of Indiana. A fail- 
ure from this cause, however, need not be apprehended. 
Give the Farmer and Gardener good patronage, and there 
will be no lack of competent editors; but so long as its list 
of patrons is meagre and unsatisfactory, there will few be 
found, who, competent to the task, will devote their time 
and talents to the interests of a community which manifests 
no desire to return a fair equivalent for the labor and men- 
tal toil requisite to conduct an agricultural paper. 

lowa Farmer. 








DRAINING. 

H. Colman, speaking of the evils of slagnani water in 
the soil beneath the surface, says: “Plants produced on a 
very wet soil are unpalatable, innutritious and unsubstantial. 
Animals fed upon them always lose condition, and the ma- 
nure of animals so fed is almost worthless. | saw (his stri- 


kingly illustrated in the magnificent park of the Duke of | P 
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this, than it snaped together, taking a smart hold of the seat 
of my pantaloons. Of course I was tight, but I held on to 
the plow handles, and though the teamsters did all they could, 
that team of forty oxen could'nt tear my pantaloons—nor 
cause metolet gomy grip. At last though, after letting the 
cattle breathe, they gave another strong pull altogether, and 
the old stump came out about the quickest; it had monstrous 
long roots, tov, let me tell you. My wife made the cloth 
for them pantaloons, and I hav’nt worn any other kind 
since.”’ 

* The only reply Snooks make to this was, “I should have 
thought it would have come hard on your suspenders.” 


The Dutch cheese, or smear case that we have seen was 
generally soft and easily eaten; but we have seen cheese in 
Indiana that would rival that spoken of in the following an- 
ecdote: 

Curese Versus Cannon Suor. — The greatest ammuni- 
tion that we have heard of lately, was used by the celebra- 
ted Commodore Coe, of the Montevedian navy, who, in an 
engagement with Admiral Brown, of the Buenos Ayrean 
service, fired every shot from his lockers. 

‘““What shall we do, sir?’ asked his first lieutenant: 
‘‘we’ve nota single shot aboard—round, grape, canister, and 
double-headed, are all gone.”’ 

“‘Powder gone, eh?” asked Coe. 

‘*No, sir — got lets of that yet.” 

“We had aconfounded hard cheese—a round Dutch one, 
for desert at dinner to-day, don’t you remember it?’’ said 
Coe. 

“T ought to—I broke the carving kuife in trying to cut it, 
sir.”’ 

‘Are there any more aboard ’”’ 

‘‘About two dozen, we took ’em from a droger.”’ 

*“*Will they go into the 1S pounders!” 

‘By thunder, Commodore, but that’s the idea. lil try 
them,’’ cried the first luff. 

And in a few minutes the fire of the old “Santa Maria,’ 
(Coe’s ship,) which had ceased entirely, was re-opened, and 
Admiral! Brown found more shot flying over his head. Di- 
rectly one of them struck his wainmast, and as it did so, 
shattered and flew in every direction. 

“What is that which the enemy is firing?’ asked Brown— 
but nobody could tell. 

Directly another one came in through a port and killed 
two men who stood near him; then striking the opposite bal- 
warks, burst isto flinters. 

“By Jove, this is too much; this is some new-fangled 
aixhay or other—I don’t like ‘em at all!’ cried Brown; 


is . er, : ‘ ” f he ‘ ~ « tro ‘ hy 4 
Bedford, at Woburn Abbey. Here there were many spots and then as four or five more of them came slip , ugh hi 
| sails, he gave the order to fill away and actually backe out 


where the grass was luxuriant and abundant, on account 
of their excessive dampness, and which were entirely ne 
lected both by the sheep and the deer ; but wherever these 
places, once wet, had been thoroughly drained, they became 
the favorite resorts of these animals, and were fed as closely 
as possible.”’ 


A Panratoon Srory.—The “ Yankee Blade,’ which is 


responsible for some of the ‘‘ severest’’ stories afloat, gave 
its readers the following clincher last week. ‘There’s no use 


of trying in: 7 

Our Uncle Ezra is in the habit sometimes of ‘‘ stretching 
the truth’ a litth—a vicious sort of a propensity from 
which the rest of the family are singularly free. We heard 
him tell Snooks a rather severe tale one day last week, which 
we have concluded to give to the world. “When I lived in 
Maine,” said he, ‘‘ I helped break up a new piece of ground; 
we got the wood off in the winter, and arly in the spring we 
begun to think of plowin’ on’t. It was so consarned rocky 
that we had to get forty yoke of oxen to one plow—we did, 
faith,—and I held that plow for more than a week—I thought 
I should die. Ite’en a’most killed me, I van» Why one 
day I was holdin’, and the plow hit a stump, which meas- 
ured just nine foot and a half through it—hard sound white 
oak. The plow split it, and I was going straight through the 
stump, when I happened to think it might snap together 


; - : ' * yr) ay ’ A, 
again, so | just threw my feet out, anc I had no soonercone 
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g- of the fight, receiving a parting broad-side of Dutch cheese 
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‘This is an actual fact; our informant was the tirst 
tenant of Coe’s ship— Monitor. 
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W oor.—The history of the growth of wool is very cur 
ous. Fifty years ago not a pound of fine wool was raised 
in the United States, in Great Britain, or any other country 
except Spain. In the latter the flocks were owned exclu- 
sively by the nobility or the crown. In 1764, a small flock 
was sent to the Elector of Saxony, asa present from the 
King of Spain, whence the entire product of Saxon wool, 
now of such immense value. Before the breaking out of 
the last war between this country and Great Britain, Colonel 
Humphreys succeeded in getting a few marino sheep brought 
out of Spain; then their exportation was prohibited under 
penalty of being sent to the galleys forlife. 

In 1809, during the second invasion of Spain by the 
French, some of the valuable crown flocks were sold to 
raise money. Our Consu! at Lisbon, Mr. Jarvis, purchased 
fourteen hundred head, and sent them to this country. l’re- 
viously, however, Mr. Livingston obtained a few sheep of 
the Spanish breed, asa present, in 1792. A portion of the 
pure unmixed merino blood of these flocks is to be found 
in Vermont at this time. Such was the or gin of the im- 
mense flocks of fine-wooled sheep in the Unite. “tates and 
Great Britain —Ez 
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Gnsenl —In Greai Britaih there are s tactp-ospihiad of| does not get 40 0 or even 30 bashels. This stifference seeatts 


grakses cultivated. Among these there are some naturally 
adapted to every variety. oh foil; yah odificatic 
climate the country presents In i thivcountty, Wh re 
is so great a diversity in these , the introduetic 
new and more suitable ne is sone to be desired 
this important department e Serine art, our | 
ments have thus far been. Limited, ap d ss se 


from the manner of oan and tendiug the serep.— Ve. 
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i White Plains, N.Y. 
, in a flock, it wii 
} put bells on my 








edly distinguished as we could stat. In other in M e Ps y troubled with dogs: 
have sriltere wo ; in this, literally speakin ae 2 Ret et troubled at all. 
has bard! reek Jn the ol@ coun | while some o not ge the same pre- 
are “ste et ith several kinds of grasses in ;eaution, have oe te ale dog is 
the various autos may all be supplied with | a sneaking creature, the sheep, bel! 


make a noise and the If the sheep are with- 
feed which expe rience has demonstrated to be b 
to their taste. ag is seldom the case that png f for ‘ina half mile of the farmer’s eg ‘the bells wili give the 
pasturage, afe “laid down’’ with one or two kinds. as with alarm, >> & ots 
us, especi when the animals intended to be depastured 
are of different kinds. By sowing a variety, than) Tue Asu~The ‘whitesthia me 
three times the ammount of feed is obtained, and ed far) tree, but highly. valuable for, ti 
better quality, it.is said, than. where the soil is 
only by one. This subject we regard as of auffictedt tes or- 
tance to elicit the candid attention of our farmers and lerds- 
men generally.—Maine Farmer. 
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lurroven Ox Yoxe.— The Massachusetts Plowman thus 
describes the first unproved ox yoke heard of during the last ted | 
hundred years. aft mega. jn Seabrook and fou to be of oan Matra ms prove a aise 
vat aqgvan to the farmer: . 
erie vantage through a slide which is fitted to a mortice of no smalt profit, as it is hee a ke miore scarce 
im the yoke which.ismade three or four inches | than |#2d more difficult to be obtain 
the slide, making it changeable, or 8 inches, which makes! 


the ditference between a long and a short yoke. The mor- Wo Measure Bias ne THE Mow OR Sracx. «2'flon thai 
tice is made an inch wider at the bottom than the top, with: twe i asaes following method of meas- 
arg by re reer oie some 


easily propaga 
borer, which, in 
n, by the way, 








a groove in the centre, half an inch each side far the slide, , andy having verified its 
to rest upom, an iron bolt at each end of the merticeand one) ge uracy, I have both bonght and mT it, 
in the centre, which goes through @ morticesin the side and! and believe it ny be pe to fn wep Seeneeey w 
preserves the requisite strength. The slide.is regulated by| means of weighing are not at 

an iron hasp aitached to it and enters holes in the yoke half, Muttipl the length, ogi, breath am Vand eobght: into each other, 
an inch apart, whieh makes it easily fitted to any yoke of | anid if the ak is somewhat settled, ten solid yards will make 


cattle from a long to a short, and to give the advantage to aton. Clover wil take from} w ome yards for a ton. 
either oxmfrem half an inch to 6 or 8. | = Pgs Eda. Albany Cult. 














Test or Prae Tga.—Make your tea as usual, then pour; Poraror Disease.—The most learned, thorough, and pa- 
off the first, filling ap with water, and instead of replenish-’ tient observations of the most eminent observers, are sum- 
ing the tea-pot for a second cup, turn out the leaves on a med up in Silliman’s Journal, show ing conclusivély that 
plate. If they are real tea, they will retain their usual col- | | this malady is not caused by an insect or fungus; aod the 
or, but if the “y are sloe or ash, or any other such production, only satisfactory result arrived at is this: — That no nation 
the false coloring matter wil! have been carried in the. should place its dependence solely on a single crop. If there 
water, the leaves will remain quite black: “In"g present. is eeu one leg to the stool, and hor is knocked out, the sit- 
cheap tea days, it becomes necessary for our good housewives ter thereon is at once yoaee in iminent jeopard 
io look sharp into cause and effect.—N. ¥. Mechaniic. Albany ebay Cultivator. 
oe _ Oxen Drawine Apart, may be pfevented by connecting 
How ro Fry Fisa.—Put the fish into the fat while the, the horn of one ox to the Horn ‘of the other, by means of a 
fat is boiling hot ; and there. should always be ia “strong cord, tied at the tips of edeh horn. Balls on the 
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for the fish to float. Tf the fish is put into cool fatyor what’ horns render this easy: So says F. Wingate, in the Maine 
is not boiling hot, itabsorbs all,the fat and is nat fit to eat.! Farmer. r. , 

is the fish is Put in shallow ‘fat it falls to the bottemrof the, —— es 

pai and buts, adhering so close that°it® éannot be takén| Heap Cueese.—To. serve tip in slices, on the tea-table.— 

out without breaking in pieces. Fried fish should ‘Soe 


ck. ed) Take a hog’s head, ears, and feet, arid boil them till you can 
quic 


oe Sars k all the bones out,’ Stethen oshand? it with salt, pepper, anc 
3 m X oY mage samme ty pa tin ro dish or 
Fat, AnmmaLs ann Larce Crors Resu.r alike From | CBeese-hoop, in a cool Tie when cool, it is 
ADONDANCE OF Proven Fooo.—The profits of crop#,as well! ready for" ise — ~g 

as cattle, depend pany upon the retyra they m efor the — | 

food and labor besiowed upon them, The man whe grows| - Goop Gui <x.—2 Ib. ni 

a huadred bushels of corn, or makes a hundred pounds of} 3 Oz. co ion I S08 gun of rain- 
meat, with the same means and labor his neighbor expends! water; the gum bic i ip ‘rain-water; 
lo obtait } fifty bushels or fifty pounds, has a manif ‘advan- the copperas i in another . all in’ | i stand separately 
tage ; and while the latter merkly lives, the former, if pra-| 48 hours, and then he Age Ke ‘is ‘made. This is 
dent, must grow rich. He ga: cus the entire value of the ex- the recipe of Prof. rebate f Ha nit : 

tra fifty bushels or fifty.pounds. This disparity in the pro- . 

fits ol egricultural labor and .expenditure is not a Visionary 
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MEANS OF PRSVESTING 4 feu —Bread made in 






















speculation—it is amatter of fac t, which is seen verified in} warm weather is fre tat is nus ea only ved 
aimost every town. We see one farm er raise 80 bushels of able, but iawhela ome. sce: a 

eorn on ir acre of land, with, the same labor, but with more be that a little car pnate of image wpa on of 
foresight ii ky cep paw is laud in good tilth and feedieg betiet! thre 9 Brains to a pou of Chote Spa 

his crop than tise g@iibor. emp! Oys Upon an acrepard who! of this accident. - on 
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